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richer than El Dorado itself, mightier than Spain in her most 
powerful days, contesting with the old and parent England 
the peaceful supremacy of land and sea, — what a glorious 
destiny awaits her fidelity to God, her own history, and the 
interests of mankind ! Not by tyranny over the weak, not 
by insane thirst for gold, but by justice and generosity, by 
patient industry and steadfast righteousness, shall a great 
state grow up into its full proportions, and " Westward Ho ! " 
shall be to all the nations of the earth the watchword of free- 
dom, of civilization, and of progress. 



Art. II. — 1. CEuvres Completes de Victor Hugo. Paris. 
1843. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Napoleon le Petit. New York. 1852. 

3. CEuvres Oratoires de Victor Hugo. Geneve. 1853. 2 
vols. 

4. Chatiments. Par Victor Hugo. Geneve. 1853. 

On the western coast of France lies a group of islands, lift- 
ing their rocky cliffs above the sea, and washed on all sides 
by the Atlantic. The three principal members of this group, 
known as the " Channel Islands," are Alderney, Guernsey, 
and Jersey. These islands, though seeming to belong, by 
geographical position, to France, being but twelve or fifteen 
miles from the coast of La Manche, and nearly a hundred from 
the nearest British port, are politically a part of the territories 
of the British crown. The remains of Roman forts, and the 
discovery of coins of the Emperors, prove them to have once 
been military stations. In the ninth century they were in- 
vaded by the Normans, and under William the Conqueror 
they became a part of the Norman demesnes of England. 
Notwithstanding repeated attempts on the part of France to 
recover possession of them, they have ever since continued an 
integral portion of that vast empire, whose conquests by sea 
and land almost justify the metaphor, that the sun never sets 
upon her flag. 
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The island of Jersey, the largest of the Channel group, is 
defended on three sides by bold, precipitous rocks, rising 250 
feet above the level of the sea. While in nearly the latitude 
of Paris, its insular position softens the atmosphere to such a 
degree that its climate, though damp, is wonderfully mild, the 
mean temperature being 62° in summer and 42° in winter. 
The population of Jersey is about 50,000, of whom 5,000 only 
are of English extraction. The remainder are either natives 
of the soil, or immigrants from the neighboring French main. 
The vernacular language of the island is French, which is 
used in the churches and courts of law. To this island, 
drawn by its salubrity, its close proximity to France, and the 
predominant French element in its population, have flocked a 
multitude of the political exiles whom the last unsuccessful 
French Revolution has scattered abroad. Among this band 
of republicans, and distinguished alike by literary eminence 
and political zeal, stands prominent and remarkable the sub- 
ject of the present article. 

Victor Hugo was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
of 1848, and of the National Assembly of the Republic, which 
was dissolved by President Louis Napoleon by the proclama- 
tion of December 2, 1851, commonly called the Coup d'Etat. 
Born in the year 1802, at the village of Besancon, he was 
cradled among the stirring scenes of martial glory which pre- 
ceded the establishment of the empire. His father was a 
colonel in the army of Napoleon, and the young Victor, born 
almost amid the roar of cannon, followed, with his mother, 
the steps of the conquering army. This wandering and ad- 
venturous infancy, fruitful in all the emotions which varied 
scenery and events can inspire, nourished his imagination 
with poetic fancies. " I traversed Europe," says he, " almost 
before I began to live " ; and in fact, at five years of age, he 
had already been carried from Besancon to Elba, from Elba 
to Paris, from Paris to Rome, from Rome to Naples, had 
played at the foot of Vesuvius, and with his father had 
chased Italian brigands across the mountains of Calabria. 
On his return to France, in 1809, his education, already com- 
menced by so large an experience of the world, was continued 
by the aid of books. He learned the rudiments of the classics 
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in an ancient convent near his mother's dwelling, where he 
passed two years of domestic serenity and quiet study. It was 
his fortune to read Tacitus with an old royalist general, a pro- 
scribed refugee, who found a hiding-place from the imperial 
police at the house of Madame Hugo, herself a royalist, and 
a fugitive in early revolutionary days from the famous Ven- 
dean army. Of a generous and intrepid nature, this heroic 
woman furnished the proscribed officer a safe asylum, and he 
found a solace for his secluded life in the education of the 
young Victor. Thus were planted in the mind of the boy the 
germs of that royalist tendency which his earlier writings 
exhibited, and which was but strengthened when, in 1811, he 
saw his old friend, at last discovered in his retreat, torn from 
his arms, and publicly shot, in the plain of Grenelle, by the 
order of Napoleon. Some months after this tragedy, the 
father of Victor Hugo, now become a general, and appointed 
major-domo of Louis Bonaparte's palace at Madrid, removed 
thither with his wife and children. Under the brilliant sky of 
Spain, on its picturesque soil, rich in old historic memories, 
and then agitated by war, the young Victor received indelible 
impressions, and his mind has always preserved a tint of the 
Gothic and Moorish spirit of that land. To this brief sojourn 
in the Peninsula he doubtless owes much of that bold and 
lofty reach of thought, that Castilian march of verse, and that 
Southern exuberance of imagination, which so greatly distin- 
guish his style. Already, at the age of ten years, the poetic 
demon possessed him, and asserted its sway over his suscepti- 
ble nature. At the age when most boys scarcely begin to 
speak in prose, he began to murmur forth vague and confused 
melodies. 

In 1812, some old differences, aggravated by the intense 
opposition of their political sentiments, produced a separation 
between the parents of Victor Hugo, and, the custody of the 
children being legally assigned to the father, he placed his son 
in an institution preparatory to the Polytechnic School. Here 
the boy, while pursuing the study of the mathematics in obe- 
dience to his father's wishes, gave himself up more and more 
to poetry. At the age of fourteen, he had produced the model 
of a tragedy upon the precepts of Aristotle, and two years 
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later he sent to the French Academy two odes, which were 
both publicly crowned. From that moment the young poet 
began to astonish France by the precocity and variety of his 
genius. 

Two years rolled on, — 1820-22, — two remarkable years 
in the life of our author, filled as they were with labors, with 
struggles, with trouble, with happiness, with glory. The most 
brilliant literary epoch of the restoration was just beginning. 
The country was recovering at length from the tumult of 
anarchy and the distractions of conquest. Everywhere the 
taste for the solid and the beautiful sprang up ; the study of 
the classics was renewed ; the knowledge of foreign tongues 
spread wider and wider ; and an enthusiasm for the diffusion 
of intelligence was re-established. The literature of the Em- 
pire, inflated with words, and barren of ideas, was fast yield- 
ing to a purer rhetoric and a truer taste. Two great names 
in French literature, Chateaubriand and Madame de Staeli 
elevated above the herd of worthless writers who afflicted the 
Empire, were guiding and animating the new generation of 
authors. De Lamennais had just published the first volume 
of his " Essay on Indifference in Religion." De, Vigny had 
prefaced his beautiful romance of " Cinq- Mars," by giving 
scope to the romantic genius of his Muse. Lamartine had 
tuned his swan-like voice, and was waiting for the first time to 
be heard. Just at this moment, to that melodious utterance of 
an unknown poet, Victor Hugo responded by a sympathetic 
cry. A noble rivalry possessed him, and his ardor increased 
in proportion to the difficulties which surrounded him. Dis- 
tracted by affliction, for he had lost his mother ; by poverty, 
for a stern sentiment of honor prevented him from depend- 
ing upon his father ; by love, for the young man was passion- 
ately enamored of a little playmate of his earlier years, whom 
he nevertheless sought to renounce because of his penury, — 
in the face of all these obstacles, the future tribune of a new 
literary dynasty bore himself bravely, and came off victorious. 
His soul poured itself forth in streams of song, vigorous, irreg- 
ular, but brilliant, and burning as a stream of lava. At the 
same time, M. Hugo issued his first romances, " Haus 
d'Islande " and " Bug-Jargal," two very remarkable products 
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of his imagination, of which further mention will be made 
hereafter. 

In 1822, he was married to Mdle. Foucher, the object of his 
early affections, and he thenceforward went on, daily achiev- 
ing for himself a more and more brilliant reputation as a 
man of letters. The royalist party opened its arms to him. 
M. de Chateaubriand, in a note to the " Conservateur," had 
decorated him with the title of " L'Enfant Sublime." He 
might now have turned his attention to politics, and insured 
for himself a successful worldly career; but he preferred to 
remain faithful to the Muse, and sacrificed the prospects of 
courtly favor to the loftier claims of literature. In pro- 
portion, too, as he mingled with men, and entered into 
the ordinary relations of life, his convictions underwent 
an irresistible change; the fervor of his royalism abated, 
and his early bias toward his mother's political creed was 
gradually overcome, till it was wholly merged in a true and 
hearty sympathy with the people. Already, in 1826, the 
publication of his " Odes and Ballads" evinced the revo- 
lution in his opinions; and in 1830, we find him writing: 
" My ancient royalist and Catholic convictions have crumbled 
away before ten years of age and experience. There remains 
still some vestige of them in my mind, but it is only a re- 
ligious and poetic view." And again : " I have abandoned 
all those fictions which are called ' divine right,' ' legitimacy,' 
' king by the grace of God,' &c, which are all contrary 
to the true divine right, which is justice ; to the true legit- 
imacy, which is intelligence ; to the real grace of God, 
which is reason." In the dethronement of Charles X. and 
the establishment in his place of the citizen-king, Louis 
Philippe, Victor Hugo took no active part, and it was not 
till many years later that he was drawn as one of the busiest 
actors into the arena of politics. In 1846, he was created a 
peer of France by Louis Philippe, and took his seat on the 
benches of the noblesse in the upper chamber of the House of 
Deputies. This distinction appears to have been conferred 
solely as a mark of honor due to his established literary fame, 
and the newly elected baron gave no evidence of increased 
attachment to the royalist rSgime. On the contrary, we find 
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him boldly avowing the principles of the Revolution, in less 
than two years after he was, in court parlance, "ennobled," 
— thus furnishing a triumphant proof of the truth of Burns's 
immortal lines, — 

" A king may mak' a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
Bnt an honest man 's aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he manna fa' that." 

On the downfall of Louis Philippe, he was returned as a 
member of the Constituent, and afterwards of the National 
Assembly, in which latter body he was one of the few elo- 
quent speakers. In 1849, he was one of the leading members 
of the Peace Congress, and was chosen President of that 
body. In 1851, when the designs of Louis Napoleon became 
manifest, he was one of the earliest, as he has since shown 
himself to be one of the steadiest, most unflinching, and most 
energetic opponents of that prince. His bold and eloquent 
attacks in the Assembly rendered him a dangerous subject to 
the future Emperor, and on the successful issue of the Coup 
d'Etat in December, Victor Hugo was compelled to fly to Brus- 
sels, and thence to the isle of Jersey, where he has since resided. 
In attempting to form a critical estimate of the genius of 
Victor Hugo, it will be necessary to view him successively 
in each of the departments of literary effort in which he is 
distinguished. Before proceeding, however, to criticise the 
works of our author in his threefold character of novelist, 
poet, and orator, a few words may be premised upon the 
language which is the vehicle of his thought. The French 
tongue, considered as a medium for the expression of original 
genius, has been the subject of a vast amount of unjust and 
ignorant criticism. Both in England and America there has 
always been a small party of enthusiastic admirers of French 
literature, and a much larger party of wholesale denouncers 
of French books, French morals, French politics, French 
habits, and everything that is French. The natural hatred 
which is so confidently asserted to subsist between an Eng- 
lishman and a Frenchman, has extended itself into literature, 
and has prevented, in general, any just appreciation of the 
productions of French genius on the other side of the Chan- 
28* 
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nel. And we in this country have been so greatly influenced 
by the opinions of leading English reviews, as to give 
ready currency to the prejudiced estimates of Blackwood and 
the London Quarterly, — journals whose intense and bigoted 
Toryism would limit the possession of Parnassus to some 
royal family of letters, and deny the inspiration of every bard 
who has not drunk at their muddy, though legitimate Helicon. 
The occasional criticisms of French authors by such writers 
as Wilson and Maguire, in particular, display a disgraceful 
amount of ignorance and prejudice. 

This anti- Gallic spirit infests almost the entire range of 
British criticism ; and although there is not wanting true 
appreciation of the eminent writers of France, the burden of 
the English press has been unsparing censure of French au- 
thors, and unlimited abuse of French literature. The cheap 
commonplaces of censure which are most frequently paraded 
for this purpose are " frivolous," " grandiloquent," " theatri- 
cal," " wordy," " superficial," and the like. Now we venture 
the assertion, that we can produce from among English au- 
thors, — - authors of great popularity too, — books which shall 
be unsurpassed in each of these characteristics, and which 
are at the same time admired and praised by the very critics 
who sneer at whatever is French as almost beneath notice. 
In point both of style and of matter, the literature of France 
may challenge comparison with that of either of the modern 
languages. The only rivals likely to contest its claims are 
the German and the English. In the important element of 
style, it is far superior to the German, and in many features 
excels the English. The leading characteristics of French 
style are clearness, point, simplicity, grace, and fluency. If the 
object of language be to convey thought, it will not be dis- 
puted that these are merits of the first magnitude. Still less 
will it be denied, that in all these points of excellence the 
French leaves the German tongue hopelessly behind. And 
our own language, though perhaps unequalled in richness 
and power, must suffer the criticism, at least as to current 
modern usage, of a want of free, natural movement, a labored 
structure of sentences, and a large infusion of bookish and 
pedantic words. The idea expressed by the Latin word 
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" inconditus," disorganized, or rather non-organized, is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the style that disfigures so many English 
compositions. Our writers for the press — especially the 
periodical press — have no conception whatever of style, as 
an art. Hence they heap up a huge collection of sentences, 
in the most tumid and tumultuous way, in which all idea of 
sequence is lost soon after starting, and the graces of sim- 
plicity and clear-flowing speech are merged in a torrent of 
verbose and windy loquacity. So wide-spread has become 
this disease, that the appearance of any book, discourse, re- 
view-article, or newspaper-leader, written in terse and vigor- 
ous English, excites universal remark. 

Not only is our literature thus burdened with the vices of 
a cumbrous and chaotic style, but our language is suffering 
from a growing plethora of vicious forms of expression and 
slang phrases. Pure idiomatic English has become almost 
obsolete, and its place is usurped by a mongrel and depraved 
dialect, composed of the oddest jumble of French, German, 
fustian, and Billingsgate, with long words ending in ology, 
osity, and ation. This frightful medley of the worst ma- 
terials seems first to have risen from the gutter into ordi- 
nary conversation, then to have been imitated in the news- 
papers, and finally to have been reproduced in more perma- 
nent forms. Their permanence, however, thanks to the pres- 
ervation of better models, and to the normal sanity of the 
human intellect, is not yet an established fact ; and we con- 
gratulate our countrymen, in view of the vast daily spawn 
of the American press, and the enormous editions of irreclaim- 
able trash which are daily sold, that probably there are no 
books which the world will more willingly let die. 

But to return, the faults which in English books are well- 
nigh universal, seem to have almost no existence in the 
French. Speaking accurately and to the letter, it may be 
affirmed, that it would be impossible to find, in the whole 
body of French literature, any sustained instance of that 
cumbrous and unwieldy style which disfigures English com- 
position so extensively. On the other hand, all is clear, 
vivacious, and transparent; the even flow of the sentence is 
broken only by a gracefully recurring rise and fall ; the peri- 
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ods are short, rapid, unelaborate ; and the long, involved sen- 
tences which so task the attention in English, and still more 
in German writers, are unknown. Nor is there any truth in 
the very popular notion, that this constant ease and polish of 
style involve shallowness of matter. On the contrary, it will 
be found that, among all the clear and perspicuous writers 
whom France has produced, the clearest and most perspicuous 
are her great thinkers, such as Pascal, Descartes, Voltaire, and 
Cousin. It is a singular delusion of some men, that obscurity 
of style is a necessary adjunct to profundity of thought, and 
that the most valuable ideas are always to be found disguised 
in misty labyrinths of words. This delusion has been much 
supported by the fact, that many great thinkers have been 
indifferent masters of style ; yet it requires but a moment's 
reflection to see that these writers have been great, not be- 
cause of their obscurity, but in spite of it. Not an instance 
can be cited of any effective, yet obscure writer, who would 
not have been much more effective by a more skilful use of 
language as the vehicle of thought. Does any one doubt, for 
example, that the great History of Niebuhr would exercise a 
far wider influence upon the world, were its immensely val- 
uable researches adorned by the highest literary art on the 
part of the historian ? 

Nor is it true that France has been deficient in solid and 
positive contributions to the sum of human knowledge. Her 
pre-eminence in all the physical sciences has long been con- 
ceded. In mathematics, nearly all the great writers whose 
works have become text-books are Frenchmen. In medical 
science, the researches of Frenchmen stand foremost and un- 
equalled. In history, France can furnish an array of great 
names, — Thierry, Michelet, Guizot, Thiers, Sismondi, D'Au- 
bigne, Lamartine, — all of whom have become, by translation, 
familiar and indispensable companions to our studies. In phi- 
losophy, she possesses Descartes, Bayle, Malebranche, Helve- 
tius, Cousin, and Comte. In the imaginative walks of litera- 
ture, also, we find her only less conspicuous than in the more 
exact departments of science. That language can hardly be 
called sterile in the materials of romance, which has produced 
three such novels as " Consuelo," " Notre Dame de Paris," and 
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" The Wandering Jew." In poetry, the popular lyrics of Be- 
ranger are as yet unrivalled upon their own ground. In the 
drama, although it must be conceded that France has produced 
no unique like our own inspired and immortal Shakespeare, 
yet the names of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere will redeem 
her stage from any charge of intellectual poverty. "We have 
not mentioned her two greatest writers, remarkable alike for 
the versatility and brilliancy of their powers, — Rousseau and 
Voltaire, -r- the former a perfect model of the union of intense 
and earnest thought with an exquisite and fascinating style, 
and the latter, in spite of all the limitations and drawbacks 
of character and creed which detract from his merits, still a 
master in all the varied functions of critic, novelist, historian, 
philosopher, dramatist, and poet. 

But we must return from this' long digression, into which 
we have been betrayed by the desire of defending the native 
tongue of Victor Hugo from the ignorance of its detractors. 
We trust we have said enough to warrant the advice which 
we now give to those detractors, namely, that, before they 
sneer at the deficiencies of French literature, they at least 
learn to emulate its excellences. 

Let us now contemplate Victor Hugo in his character as a 
novelist. Sir Walter Scott has drawn a distinction between 
the novel and the romance, in saying that the novel is simply 
a fictitious narrative in prose, while the romance is a story of 
actions and adventures of an extraordinary and wonderful 
character. By this definition, the fictions of Victor Hugo 
are plainly to be classed in the romantic school. His first 
two romances, " Haus d'Islande " and " Bug-Jargal," both 
produced at the age of twenty, though evincing much genius, 
are disfigured by strange and monstrous creations of fancy, 
which tend strongly to disgust the reader. And yet, by the 
side of these hideous characters, the young author has placed 
the most beautiful ideal figures. With these early fictions 
began to be developed in M. Hugo that tendency to a perfect 
antithesis between the good and the evil, the beautiful and 
the deformed, which pervades all his romances and dramas, 
and upon which, at a later period, he seems to have engrafted 
an entire dramatic system. In 1829, he published " Les Der- 
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niers Jours d'un Condamne," in which he vividly depicted 
and analyzed the tortures of a man left for execution. The 
terrific interest of the work gave it an immediate success. It 
is an eloquent and harrowing appeal for humanity, invoking 
respect for human life, even when sullied with blood. Some 
passages in it seem as if written with the iron pen of Dante. 
This was the first occasion on which our author turned his 
genius to the service of a humane reform. He has since lost 
no opportunity of publicly protesting against the death- 
penalty, and it may be said that no living writer (with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Charles Dickens) has written 
with so much power against the barbarous and disgusting 
usage of capital punishment. 

The great romance of Victor Hugo is his " Notre Dame de 
Paris." On this work, which is the history of a foundling, 
brought up within the walls of the Cathedral of that name, Vic- 
tor Hugo has lavished the entire force of his creative power. 
The work is of remarkable originality in all its parts, and no 
scene or character can be traced as an imitation of any model. 
The vivid contrasts in which it abounds, — the hideous ugli- 
ness of Quasimodo, with the angelic beauty of Esmeralda, — 
illustrate the artistic creed of our author just alluded to, that 
the essence of art lies in the exhibition of contrasts. The book 
has great faults of execution, is full of extravagances of style 
and sentiment, and yet displays so much energy and grace, such 
passion, such power, and such genius, that the reader, affected 
to the very centre of his being, and unable to take account of 
the variety of his sensations, surrenders his critical faculties, 
and does involuntary homage to the power of the author. 

But if the genius of Victor Hugo is great as a novelist, it is 
still greater as a poet. And he seems to be almost equally 
distinguished in the lyric and the dramatic schools of poetry. 
His first publication was the " Odes et Ballades," a volume 
strewn with beautiful verses, inspired with a religious and 
royalist enthusiasm. His next volume of lyric poetry was 
" Les Orientales," — differing widely in form and substance 
from any of his other works. This collection, the idea of 
which was a sudden fantasy which flashed across his mind 
one evening in connection with some reminiscence of Spain, 
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depicts Moorish and Oriental life in its many romantic phases. 
Here his lyrical power appears in its greatest lustre. The 
French language had never before arrived at such a degree of 
flexibility and beauty of poetic diction. Never were poems 
so distinguished for harmony, delicacy, smoothness of rhythm, 
richness of coloring, and profusion of imagery. In another 
publication, " Les Feuilles d'Automne," Victor Hugo culti- 
vates a different field of fancy. In these poems, the strains are 
pure and simple, the sentiments calm, tender, and domestic. 
They are chiefly of a religious tendency, diversified with glow- 
ing, spontaneous effusions of youthful hopes and affections. 
One of them, entitled " La Priere pour tous," is one of the 
most touching devotional poems we have ever read, and leaves 
Pope's " Universal Prayer " at a cold and impassable dis- 
tance. In his " Chants du Cr6puscule," — " Twilight Songs," 
— our poet sings of the emotions that assail us in the twi- 
light of life, when the hope of earthly happiness is gone, and 
the soul is absorbed in contemplation of the eternal change. 
Some of the finest specimens of psychological poetry which 
the present century has produced are to be found in this vol- 
ume. It would be erroneous to suppose that these various 
collections of poems are loose and desultory pieces thrown 
at random into a volume. On the contrary, each has a 
special object, and represents a particular idea. 

" Les Voix Interieures, " which followed the " Twilight 
Songs," are a series of poems devoted to the family affec- 
tions. But unfortunately the lustre of the poet's genius 
seems here to desert him, and he has many feeble and poor 
lines. Amid numerous faulty and irregular compositions, 
marked by wild eccentricity, only a few gleam as bright and 
lustrous gems. On the appearance of this volume, the 
warmest admirers of Victor Hugo stood mute with sorrow 
and chagrin. His vein seemed exhausted, and France began 
to deplore the premature decline of her most brilliant poetic 
star. This proved, however, too hasty an impression, as the 
poet afterward demonstrated by the publication of "Les 
Rayons et les Ombres," in which he seems to have surpassed 
all his former efforts. As a whole, it is undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered his most faultless production, since every poem it con- 
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tains beams with intelligence and genius. " There is infinite 
sweetness, pathos, and harmony in these poems. Pensive, 
serene, and peaceful glides along — among homely haunts, by 
the household hearth, amid the fields, the hamlets, and the 
woods — the verse that elsewhere rolls its mighty stream 
around kings and conquerors, triumphs and trophies, shattered 
thrones and contending factions. There is no lack of variety 
in his poetry. Few are the children of song in whom will be 
found a greater diversity of matter, a more free and facile 
multiformity of style." Ennui is a state of feeling never 
produced in his readers, and the charge of mechanical struc- 
ture and wearisome monotony of rhythm, so often brought 
against French poetry, applies to none of his poems. 

The latest lyric production of Victor Hugo is a volume of 
political poems, entitled " Chatiments," printed at Jersey in 
1853, and published at Geneva. This little volume is a col- 
lection of lyrics in various metres, all bearing upon the recent 
political events in France. In it he takes up the burden of 
his next preceding work, " Napoleon le Petit," and summons 
the Emperor to the bar of justice, in the most thrilling and 
powerful verse which has ever flowed from his pen. Although 
the book may be termed a monody, in which the author sings 
the requiem of French liberty, it yet partakes of that infinite 
variety of treatment which characterizes all his works. Now 
we hear a melodious wail over the dead body of some ex- 
iled republican ; now, a fierce upbraiding of imperial treach- 
ery ; now, a lofty and musical apostrophe to the martyrs of the 
4th of December ; now, a sharp, short satire, aimed at some 
courtly debauchee, every rhyme in which bites to the quick ; 
and now, an impassioned call to the republicans to keep alive 
their faith and courage. This volume of " Chatiments," like 
the " Napoleon le Petit," is, of course, interdicted in France. 

The dramatic poetry of Victor Hugo may be said to have 
inaugurated a new era in French literature. Before his ad- 
vent, the stage was usurped by the so-called " classic " school 
of dramas, the characteristics of which were tameness, cor- 
rectness, and implicit obedience to all the unities of Aristotle. 
Victor Hugo was unfitted, by his romantic imagination and 
the intensity of his nature, for working freely after the old 
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models, and accordingly we find him, in the preface to his 
drama of " Cromwell," boldly declaring war against Aristotle 
and Racine, coming to an open rupture with the established 
dramatic authorities, and standing forth as the herald of a 
new school. He asserts that in Shakespeare alone is to be 
found the type of the true dramatic art. Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire he summarily dethrones. " The characteristic 
of the drama," says he, " is the real. The real results from the 
natural combination of two types, the sublime and the gro- 
tesque, which mingle in the drama as they are mingled in 
creation. Everything that is in nature is in art." This new 
creed was hailed by many with enthusiasm, but drew down 
upon its author the scornful attacks of the whole classic 
school. In pursuance of it, Victor Hugo produced drama 
after drama, in which he pushed the license of irregularity to 
extremes, and, by the profuse employment of grotesque and 
horrible characters and situations, startled even the friends of 
the new school. Still, these dramas sparkle with innumerable 
beauties of thought, device, and expression, which gleam like 
twinkling lights in a dark and perturbed atmosphere. In 
1830, Hugo prepared to make his first attack on the stiff and 
unnatural dramatic system prevalent in his country. His 
play of " Hernani " was for the first time brought out at the 
Theatre Francais. The indignation of the old, and the en- 
thusiasm of the new party, knew no bounds. The classic 
school opposed with bitter ridicule the entrance of the " Bar- 
barians " into the dramatic sanctuary. The Academy even 
went so far as to lay a complaint against the innovation at 
the foot of the throne. But Charles X., with great good sense, 
replied, that in matters of art he was no more than a private 
person. Meanwhile the drama, which was far superior to any 
of its predecessors, succeeded. 

This is no place to enter at length upon the old quarrel 
between the classic and the romantic schools of art. Our 
own impression is that the true secret of power lies in the 
union of the two. Henry Taylor, in the elaborate preface to 
his elaborate drama of " Philip Van Artevelde," takes occa- 
sion to arraign a number of the great poets of the earlier part 
of our century, for their open rebellion against the rules of 
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correct taste, and their wide departure, both in subject and 
in style, from the classic models. Byron and Shelley he calls 
the high-priests of the fantastical school of poetry. Now, it 
appears to us that no greater service has in modern times 
been rendered to art than the widening of the domain of po- 
etry by these very writers, the dethronement, as objects of ex- 
clusive and unreasonable idolatry, of such correct and classic 
authors as Pope, Johnson, and Addison, and the establishment 
of a free, impassioned, and imaginative school of poetry. The 
most correct taste is not that which is satisfied only with the 
even and elaborate structures of art, but that which relishes 
the wild, flowing, and beautiful, though often irregular, out- 
lines of nature. Give us the craggy rocks and the lofty 
mountain, though we take with them the storm and the ava- 
lanche, rather than confine us to the dreary and monotonous, 
though secure, level of the plain. To be sure, writers may 
abuse the freedom of nature, and there is danger that liberty 
may degenerate into license ; but it is better to run the hazard 
of an occasional shock to our taste, than to endure the silent 
and eternal gnawings of ennui. We are thankful, then, to 
Victor Hugo for having recalled French dramatic composition 
from the tame and trite models which had usurped the stage, 
to a freer and more natural, if sometimes objectionable style. 
We come now, in the last place, to consider Victor Hugo 
in the character of an orator, political writer, and pamphleteer. 
Two volumes of speeches and addresses from his pen have 
been published since his exile in the isle of Jersey, besides the 
famous political diatribe entitled " Napoleon le Petit." All 
these productions display the characteristic merits and de- 
fects of our author. The style is bold, vivid, intense, full of 
epigrammatic point, and abounding with the richest profusion 
of poetic imagery. He deals often in climax, and sometimes 
in hyperbole. The former rhetorical figure he sometimes em- 
ploys with prodigious effect. All the most striking figures of 
rhetoric are pressed into the service of his thought. He apos- 
trophizes heaven, hell, civilization, tyranny, glory, democracy, 
Napole'on le Petit, Napoleon le Grand, the memory of the 
martyrs of liberty, the shades of departed tyrants. He in- 
vokes to his aid every power of the mind, every passion of the 
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soul, every impulse of the imagination. He startles us by the 
boldness and vigor of his thought, no less than by the inten- 
sity of his style. Every one will remember an eloquent eulogy 
pronounced in April, 1853, over the grave of a refugee who 
died and was buried in the isle of Jersey, which was trans- 
lated for the English press, and widely circulated in this 
country. His speech, also, in defence of his son, Charles 
Hugo, prosecuted and convicted for writing an article reflect- 
ing on the execution of a condemned criminal, was a weighty 
and affecting appeal for humanity and the freedom of the 
press. But it is chiefly in his " Napoleon le Petit " that will 
be found in their most striking form all the characteristics of 
his style. This book is full of vivid antithesis, impassioned 
appeal, fierce denunciation, biting sarcasm, glowing apostro- 
phe, towering climax, and terrible invective. His mind is 
filled with the one great fact of Napoleon's treason, his double 
violation of the oaths of a prince and the honor of a man, his 
stealthy and insidious plots and preparations for the Coup 
d'Etat, his suppression of the liberty of the press, his choking 
of the freedom of debate, his proscription of the eighty-four 
representatives of the people, his massacre of the three hun- 
dred on the 4th of December, his transportation to Africa of ten 
thousand patriots, and his driving into exile, by fears of prose- 
cution, of forty thousand more. Victor Hugo sees none of 
the palliating circumstances furnished by state emergencies 
and popular connivance, but pours out upon the head of the 
successful criminal all the vials of his wrath. He denounces 
against him the hatred of his contemporaries, the sure sen- 
tence of history, and the retributions of the judgment to come. 
He institutes remorseless parallels between Napoleon and 
Nero, Domitian, and Torquemada. He denounces his vices, 
satirizes his weaknesses, and blazes with indignation at his 
crimes. He catalogues those crimes in language which al- 
most makes the blood to curdle and the flesh to creep. He 
gibbets their author in the gaze of the world, transfixed with 
the arrows of the most withering scorn, and only not con- 
sumed with the hottest breath of his indignation. Whatever 
may be our opinion of the correctness of his judgment and 
the fairness of his book, we cannot refuse to it the foremost 
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place at the head of all political diatribes. The strongest let- 
ters of Junius appear tame in the comparison, and the laurels 
of the first pamphleteers of France, Paul Louis Courier and 
De Cormenin, fade into obscurity before it. 

We have hitherto abstained from illustrating our criticisms 
of our author by extracts, for the obvious reasons, that his 
poetry is incapable of being adequately rendered, and his 
romances afford no detached passages suitable for translation. 
The book which we are now considering, being to a great 
degree free from these obstacles, may enable us to verify our 
judgment by a few extracts. We must forewarn our readers, 
that even the best translation must fall short of the original, 
and that our attempted version should by no means be taken 
as a full expression of the powers of the author. 

" History has its tigers. The historians, those immortal keepers of 
ferocious animals, exhibit to the nations that imperial menagerie. 
Tacitus has seized and confined eight or ten of these tigers in the iron 
cages of his style. Behold them : they are frightful and superb ; their 
spots constitute a part of their beauty. This is Nimrod, the hunter of 
men ; that is Busiris, the tyrant of Egypt ; that other is Phalaris, who 
caused men to be baked alive in a brazen bull, that he might hear the 
bull bellow ; here is Ahasuerus, who tore the scalp from the heads of the 
seven Maccabees, and caused them to be roasted alive ; there is Nero, 
the burner of Rome, who wrapped the Christians in wax and bitumen, 
and set them on fire like torches ; there is Tiberius, the man of Caprese ; 
there is Domitian ; here is Caracalla ; there is Heliogabalus ; that other 
is Commodus, who has this merit the more in the horror which he 
inspires, that he was the son of Marcus Aurelius ; these are the Czars ; 
those, the Sultans ; there go the Popes, — behold among them the tiger 
Borgia ; see Philip, called the Good, as the Furies were called Eumen- 
ides; see Richard III., sinister and deformed; behold, with his great 
face and his huge belly, Henry VIII., who, of five wives that he had, 
murdered three; see Christiern n., the Nero of the North; behold 
Philip II., the Demon of the South. They are frightful ; hear them 
roar ; consider them, one after the other. The historian brings them out 
before you ; the historian exhibits them, furious and terrible, at the 
side of the cage, opens for you their jaws, lets you see their teeth, shows 
you their claws ; you can say of every one of them, ' It is a royal tiger.' 
In truth, they have been taken upon their thrones. History leads them 
forth across the ages. She takes care that they shall not die ; they are 
her tigers. 
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"She does not mingle with them the jackals. She keeps and guards 
apart those unclean beasts. M. Louis Bonaparte will be found, with 
Claudius, with Ferdinand VII. of Spain, with Ferdinand II. of Naples, 
in the cage of the hyenas. 

" He is a little of a brigand, and very much of a knave. We see 
always in him the poor prince of industry, who lived by his wits in 
England ; his actual prosperity, his triumph, and his glory, and his 
success, go for nothing here ; that mantle of purple is dragged under 
the mire of his boots. NapoUon le Petit, nothing more, nothing less : 
the title of our book is good. The baseness of his vices detracts from 
the grandeur of his crimes. What would you have ? Peter the Cruel 
massacred, but did not rob. Henry III. assassinated, but did not swin- 
dle. Timour trampled little children under the feet of his horses, just 
as M. Bonaparte exterminated women and old men on the Boulevards ; 
but he did not lie. Listen to the Arabian historian : ' Timour Beg, 
Sahib Keran, — ruler of the world, and of his age, ruler of the plane- 
tary conjunctions, — was born at Kesch, in 1336. He strangled a hun- 
dred thousand captives*. When he besieged Siwas, the inhabitants, to 
appease him, sent out to him a thousand little children, each bearing a 
Koran upon his head, and shouting, Allah ! Allah ! He caused the 
sacred books to be removed with respect, and the children to be crushed 
under the feet of horses. He employed seventy thousand human heads, 
with cement, stones, and bricks, in building towers at Herat, at Sebz- 
var, at Tekrit, at Aleppo, at Bagdad. He despised lying ; when he 
had given his word, he always kept it.' 

"M. Bonaparte is not of that stature. He lias not that dignity 
which the great despots of the East and of the West mingled with their 
ferocity. The Cesarean grandeur is wanting to him. To keep a good 
countenance, and maintain a proper air among all those illustrious exe- 
cutioners who have tortured humanity these four thousand years, one 
must not hesitate in his mind between a general of division and a 
beater of the big drum on the Champs Elysees ; one must not have 
been policeman at London ; one must not have endured, with eyes cast 
down, in full assembly of the peers, the haughty contempt of M. Mag- 
nan ; one must not have been called pickpocket by the English journals ; 
one must not have been threatened with Clichy ; one must not repre- 
sent, in a word, all that there is in man of the knave." 

Our next extract is a touching description of the sad lot of 
the forty thousand exiled republicans. 

"The exiles are scattered abroad: Destiny has her winds, which 
scatter men like a handful of ashes. Some are in Belgium, in Pied- 
29* 
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mont, in Switzerland, where they have no liberty ; others are in Lon- 
don, where they have no roof to their heads. This man, a peasant, has 
been torn from his native homestead; that one, a soldier, has only the 
stump of his sword, which has been broken in his hand ; that other, a 
laborer, is ignorant of the language of the country, is without clothes 
and without shoes, knows not what he shall eat on the morrow ; this 
one has quitted a wife and children, a well-beloved group, the end of 
his labor, the joy of his life ; that, has an old mother, with white hairs, 
who bemoans him; this one has an aged father, who will die without 
ever seeing him again ; that other is a lover, and has left behind some 
adored being who must forget him< They raise their heads, they 
stretch out their hands one to another, they smile ; there is no people 
that does not view them on their passage to exile with respect, and 
that does not contemplate with profound tenderness, as one of the most 
beautiful spectacles which Fortune can give to men, all those serene 
consciences, all those broken hearts. 

" They suffer, they are silent ; in them the citizen has sacrificed the 
man ; they look fixedly in the face of adversity ; they do not even cry 
out, on the pitiless verge of misfortune, ; Givis Romanus sum ! ' but the 
night, when one dreams, when everything in the strange city is clothed 
with sadness, for what seemeth cold by the light of day becomes terri- 
ble and funereal at twilight, — but the night, when one cannot sleep, — 
the most stoical spirits are open to the inroads of sorrow and of grief ! 
Where are the little children? who shall give them bread? who 
shall give them their father's kiss ? "Where is the wife ? where the 
mother? where the brother? where are they all? And the songs 
which one heard at evening in his native tongue, where are they? 
Where is the grove, the tree, the footpath, the roof full of nests, 
the belfry surrounded with graves ? Where is the street, where the 
faubourg, the lantern lighted before the gate, the friends, the work- 
shop, the business, the accustomed labor ? And the furniture sold at 
public outcry, the auctioneer invading the domestic sanctuary ! Oh ! 
what eternal adieus ! Destroyed, dead, scattered to the four winds, that 
moral being which we call the household hearth, and which consists not 
only in conversation, in tenderness, and in embraces, but which is also 
composed of hours, of habits, of the visits of friends, of the laughter of 
this one, of the pressure of the hand of that; of the view we saw from 
such a window, of the place where was such a piece of furniture, of the 
arm-chair where the grandfather used to sit, of the carpet where the 
first-born has played ! Torn from us all those objects on which was 
imprinted our life ! Vanished for ever the visible form of all our souve- 
nirs ! There are in grief intimate and obscure recesses, where even the 
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most intrepid courage yields. The Roman orator stretched out his 
head without blenching to the dagger of the centurion Lenas ; but he 
wept when he thought of his house demolished by Clodius." 

Our closing extract is a graphic account of the spirit which 
moved the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, and the spirit 
which counteracted it. 

"Providence conducts to maturity, by the law of universal life, men, 
things, and events. It suffices, in order that an old world may disap- 
pear, that civilization, ascending continually towards its meridian, should 
shine upon old institutions, old prejudices, old laws, old customs. That 
radiance burns up and devours the past. At its influence, slowly, and 
without shock, what ought to decay, decays ; what ought to decline, de- 
clines ; the wrinkles of age grow over all doomed things, — over castes, 
codes, institutions, religions. This work of decrepitude goes on, in 
some sort, of itself. Yet it is a fruitful decrepitude, under which shoots 
the germ of the new life. Little by little the ruin is prepared ; deep, 
invisible cracks spread here and there in the darkness, and crumbles to 
dust from below that venerable pile which still stands secure above : 
and behold, some fine day, all at once, that assemblage of worm-eaten 
facts, of which decaying societies are composed, becomes rotten ; the 
edifice is shaken, loosened, and leans over. Then all goes for nothing 
henceforward. Let there arrive one of those giants peculiar to revolu- 
tions, let but the giant raise his hand, and all is over. There is an hour 
in history when a hunch of the elbow of a Danton may overthrow 
Europe. 

" 1848 was one of those hours ; — old feudal, monarchical, and papal 
Europe, plastered up so fatally for France in 1815, began to totter. 
But a Danton was wanting. The overthrow did not come. Men have 
often said, in the hackneyed phraseology applied to such events, that 
1848 had opened a gulf in human affairs. No. The corpse of the 
past being like a dead weight upon Europe, 1848 opened a grave in 
which to inter that corpse. It is that grave which men mistook for a 
gulf. 

" In 1848, everything which held by the past, — all that survived 
of that corpse, met before that grave, — not only kings on their thrones, 
cardinals under their hats, judges under the shadow of their guillotine, 
captains on their war-horses, — were moved: but whoever had an 
interest of whatever sort in that which was about to disappear ; who- 
ever cultivated to his profit a social fiction, or had an abuse to lease or 
to hire ; whoever was keeper of a lie, guardian of a prejudice, or farmer 
of a superstition ; whoever robbed, extorted, oppressed, lied ; whoever 
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sold by false weights, from those who altered a balance to those who 
falsified the Bible, from the bad merchant to the bad priest, from 
those who swindled by figures to those who made money by 
miracles; — all, from a certain Jewish -banker, who fancied himself a 
little of a Catholic, to a certain Catholic bishop, who became a little 
of a Jew, — all the men of the past turned their heads towards each 
other, and trembled. 

" That grave which was yawning for them, and into which were to fall 
all those fictions which have weighed upon mankind for so many ages, 
they resolved to close. They resolved to wall it up, to fill it with 
stones and with rubbish, and to erect upon that pile a gibbet, and to 
crucify upon that gibbet, warm and bleeding, that grand criminal, the 
truth. 

" They resolved to make an end, once for all, of the spirit of free- 
dom and emancipation, and to arrest and turn back for ever the ascend- 
ing force of humanity. 

" The enterprise was formidable : — to undo the labor of twenty gener- 
ations ; to strangle in the nineteenth century, seizing them by the throat, 
three centuries, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth, — 
that is to say, Luther, Descartes, and Voltaire, — religious inquiry, phil- 
osophic inquiry, universal inquiry ; to crush throughout Europe that 
immense vegetation of free thought, springing up here like a huge oak, 
there like a blade of grass ; to marry the knout and the crosier ; to dif- 
fuse more of Spain in the South, and more of Russia in the North ; to re- 
vive all that they could of the Inquisition, and to extinguish all that they 
could of intelligence ; to stultify the youth, in other words, to brutalize 
the future ; to cause the world to assist at the auto da ft of ideas ; to 
overthrow the tribunes ; to suppress the journal, the hand-bill, the book, 
the speech, the cry, the murmur, the whisper ; to enforce silence ; to 
prosecute thought, in the case of the printer, in the composing-stick, 
in the type, in the stereotype, in the lithograph, in the picture, in the 
theatre, on the platform, in the book of the schoolmaster, in the pack 
of the colporteur; to give to every man, for faith, for law, for aim, and 
for God, — material interest; to say to the people, 'Eat, and think 
not' ; to take away from man the brain, and leave him only the belly ; 
to extinguish individual enterprise, local life, national enthusiasm, all 
those profound instincts which impel men towards the right ; to annihi- 
late that personality of the nations, which men call country ; to destroy 
nationality among scattered and dismembered people, the constitution 
in constitutional states, the republic in France, liberty everywhere ; to 
set foot in every direction upon human effort ; — in a word, to close that 
gulf which is called Progress. 
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" Such was the vast, enormous, European plan, which no one con- 
ceived, for none of those men of the Old World had the genius for that, 
but which all pursued. As to the plan in itself, as to that gigantic idea 
of universal oppression, whence came it ? Who can tell ? Men saw it 
in the air. It appeared on the side of the past. It enlightened certain 
minds. It pointed out certain modes of action. It was a kind of glim- 
mer issuing from the lamp of Machiavelli. 

"At certain moments in human history, at some things that are 
plotted, at some things that are done, it seems as if all the old demons 
of humanity — Louis XL, Philip II., Catherine de' Medici, the Duke of 
Alba, Torquemada — were gathered apart in a corner, seated around 
a table, and holding council. We look, we regard them, and instead of 
these colossals, we find only abortions. We expected the Duke of 
Alba, we find Schwartzenberg ; we looked for Torquemada, and 
behold Veuillot. The old European despotism continues its march, 
under the lead of these little men, and goes always on. It is like the 
Czar Peter in his travels. ' We made relays of whatever we found,' 
writes he ; ' when we could get no more Tartar horses, we took up 
with asses.' To attain that end, the subjection of all men and all 
things, it was necessary to enter upon a path, obscure, tortuous, steep, 
difficult ; they did enter it. Some of those who entered it knew what 
they were doing. 

" Parties live upon words ; those men whom 1848 had frightened and 
rallied together have found their catchwords, — religion, family, prop- 
erty. They attacked, with that vulgar address which suffices when men 
speak to fear, certain obscure quarters of what is called socialism. The 
struggle was to save — re gion, property, and family. ' Follow your 
banners ! ' cried they. The herd of frightened interests rushed after 
them. 

" They coalesced, they made front, they gathered a party. They 
had a crowd around them. That crowd was composed of divers ele- 
ments. The landholder joined it because his rents had come down ; 
the peasant, because he had paid the forty-five centimes; the man who 
did not believe in God thought it was necessary to save religion, because 
he had been forced to sell his houses. They separated from this crowd 
the force which it contained, and availed themselves of it. They en- 
forced the system of oppression by every means, — by the law, by the 
vote, by the legislature, by the tribune, by the jury, by the magistracy, 
by the police ; in Lombardy, by the sabre % in Naples, by the galleys ; 
in Hungary, by the gibbet. To restrain intelligence, — to put the 
chain upon human intellects, — their fugitive slaves, — to prevent the 
past from disappearing, to prevent the future from being born, — to con- 
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tinue themselves kings, princes, nobles, privileged classes, — every- 
thing became good, everything just ; all was legitimate. They organ- 
ized for the necessities of the struggle, and spread abroad in the world, 
a kind of moral ambuscade against freedom, which Ferdinand put in 
action at Palermo, Antonelli at Rome, Schwartzenberg at Milan and 
at Pesth, and, still later, the men of December, those wolves of the 
state, at Paris." 



Art. III. — The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. By Henry Flanders. 
First Series : John Jay, John Rutledge. Philadelphia : Lip- 
pincott, Grambo, & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 645. 

It is to Roger North, in his Lives of his illustrious breth- 
ren, that we are indebted for one of the most discriminating 
and satisfactory elucidations existing in our language, of 
the plan upon which the biography of a great man should be 
built. He very justly compares the biographer's labors to 
those of a portrait-painter, whose works would be held as 
naught, were he to omit presenting upon his canvas the blem- 
ishes as well as the beauties of his subject, and who is held 
by the rules of his art to a strict accountability in transferring 
the living features of his original to a mute immortality. 
True it is, that a Vandyke or a Sir Joshua may excel in that 
delicate flattery, and that rare aptitude of conception and of 
touch, which unite to invest a form with the attributes of a 
hero of romance, or the airy lightness and grace of a being of 
another sphere ; but this, so far from militating against our 
proposition, is but confirmatory of it. With all their power, 
these great artists have never dared to lose sight of the pri- 
mary object. To make a pleasing picture was not more their 
aim than to make a good likeness. Every one who recollects 
— and who does not? — that superb passage in which Scott 
renders from the involuntary lips of Cromwell an extorted 
tribute to the Flemish brush that painted Charles the First, 
will comprehend our meaning. And it is to a like eminence 
of art that the biographer should bend his aspirations ; nor 



